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ARKANSAS  LEADS  TI!E  NATION  IN  DISTRICT  PROGRESS 


The  state  of  Arkansas,  ivith  10  soil  conservation  districts 
in  operation,  has  twice  as  many  districts  as  any  one  of  the  22 
states  in  the  nation  that  have  adopted  soil  conservation  districts 
laws 

Secretary  of  Ajrriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  announced  early 
this  month  that  39  soi.l  conservation  districts,  covering  a total 
land  area,  of  more  than  19,000,000  acres,  have  been  organized  by 
groups  of  farmers  in  11  of  the  22  states  which  have  enacted  soil  con- 
servation districts  laws. 


The  10  districts  in  operation  in  Arkansas  embrace  L|., 078, 000 
acres,  12  percent  of  the  sta.te’s  land  area.  There  are  35  j 190  farms 
located  in  the  10  districts.  A total  of  50  petitions  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Arkansas  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee  from  groups 
of  farmers  requesting  the  forTr^.tion  of  soil  conservation  districts. 
T^'rom  the  80  petitions  the  state  committee  set  up  39  proposed  dis- 
tricts, inclxidi.ng  the  10  that  have  already  been  established.  The 
total  farm  acreage  represented  in  the  50  petitions  is  13,0i_|.3,000 
acres,  iqO  percent  of  the  state's  total  land  area. 


The  tenth  district  to  begin  operation  in  Arkansas  is  the  Cen- 
tral Valleys  district  com.posed  of  1,275  jOOO  acres  on  12,750  farms 
located  in  Van  Buren,  Cleburne,  Faulkner,  Conway  and  Pope  counties. 
The  programi  and  plan  of  work  ^or  this  district  was  approved  by  Dr. 

H.  H,  Bennett,  chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  Washington 
last  month,  and  a memorandum  of  agreement  was  entered  into  setting 
the  district  operations  in  motion.  J.  E.  Critz  was  selected  to 
serve  as  the  district  leader,  and  technicians  were  moved  into  the 


/ 
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district  to  confer  with  districj;  supervisors  and  get  conservation 
wort  s'har.te4.-  Follovdng  the  preliminary  surveys,  soils  technicians 
of  th^  'Service  began  ma.pping  operations  on  the  four  smell  interior 
watersheds  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  supervisors  as  priority 
areas.  The  farm  planning  groups  are  following  closely  behind  the 
soils  men. 


J.  Sargent,  state  coordinator,  announced  that  approximate- 
ly 3,000  farmers  in  the  10  districts  already  have  applied  to  their 
respective  district  supervisors  for  assistance  in  applying  conserva- 
tion practices  on  their  lands.  Conservation  surveys  are  progressing 
rapidly  in  all  districts.  Planning  groups  follov^ing  the  soils  men 
have  planned  approximately  175  ff'rms.  Approximately  loO  individual 
farmers  already  have  entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
district  supervisors.,  a'.nd  been  granted  technical  assistance  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  aid  them  in  getting  conservation 
work  undervray  on  their  farms. 

In  announcing  the  progress  of  district  organization  in  the  22 
states.  Secretary  Wallace  said;  "These  districts  are  local  organi- 
zations established  by  farmers  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
\uith  conservation  problem.s  in  certain  well  defined  local  areas.  Each 
district,  as  a sub-division  of  the  state,  has  authority  to  formulate 
and  carry  fonaa.rd  an  active  soil  conservation  work  program  and  to 
seek  state  and  federal  assistance," 

In  general,  state  laws  under  which  soil  conservation  districts 
rre  now  being  organized,  were  patterned  after  a model  act  fonf/arded 
by  President  P.oosevelt  to  the  governors  of  all  states  in  February 
1937*  At  that  time  the  President  urged  the  passage  of  state  soil 
conservation  legislation  to  "supplement  the  Federal  programs,  and 
safeguard  their  results." 

In  his  letter  to  the  governors  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out 
that  demonstration  projects  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice were  not  adequate  in  themselves  to  solve  the  national  problem. 

He  said:  "Such  work  can  only  point  the  way.  V^e  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that,  for  the  problem,  to  be  adequately  dealt  with,  the  erodi- 
ble  land  in  every  v^'a.tershed  must  be  brought  under  some  form  of  control." 

Usually  the  state  soil  conservation  districts  laws  provide  that 
any  group  of  25  or  m.ore  farmers  in  a watershed  or  other  natural  land 
area  ma.y  petition  a state  soil  conservation  committee  for  the  organi- 
ze.tion  of  a district.  The  committee  holds  public  hearings,  defines 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  district,  and  then  submits  the  question  of 
district  organization  to  a referendum  of  all  land  occupants  in  the 
area. . 


If  farmers  vote  favora.bly  for  the  forma.tion  of  a district,  they 
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choose  local  supervisors  to  plan  and  carry  out  n soil  conservation 
progrtm  'bpsed  on  local  needs  and  desires.  As  a legally  constituted 
state  agency,  the  district  mry  request  assistance  from  state  and 
federal  agencies.  All  of  the  Arkansas  districts  have  requested 
technical  assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  other  states  that  have  organized  districts  are;  Colo- 
rado, two  districts;  Florida,  one  district;  Georgia,  four  districts; 
Nevada,  three  districts;  Nebraska,  one  district;  North  Carolina, 
five  districts;  North  Dakoto , three  districts;  South  Carolina,  four 
districts;  South  Dakota,  three  districts;  and  Utah,  three  districts. 

District  Progress  in  Arkansas:  (as  of  April  50) 

Poteau  Paver — Conservation  surveys  completed  on  I5  farms;  10  farms 
planned;  1,970  faririers  applied  for  work  to  be  started 

on  their  lands , 

East  Central  Arkansas — Conservation  surveys  completed  on  5 percent 

the  district  area;  lo  farms  planned;  I60 
farmers  applied  for  vrork  to  be  started, 

Tri -River — Conservation  surveys  completed  on  5 percent  of  area;  ^8 

farms  planned;  73  farmers  applied  for  'work  to  be  started; 
28  cooperative  sigreements  signed, 

Greene  County-Crowley  Ridge — Conservation  surveys  5 percent  complete 

i-l-O  farms  planned;  55  Darm.ers  applied 
for  viork  to  bo  started;  24  agreements  signed. 

Illinois  Bayou--  Conservation  surveys  5 percent  completed;  I5  farms 
planned;  IJ47  farmers  supplied  for  conservation  work; 
15  agreements  signed. 

Crooked  Creek — Conservation  surveys  underv.'ay;  I5  farms  planned;  8I4 
’ farmers  appled  for  conservation  work;  I5  agreements 

drawn  up. 

Central  Valleys--  Conservation  surveys  started;  2 farms  planned. 

Lower  Ecist  Saline--  Conseri’Tition  surveys  2 percent  completed;  I5 

farm.s  planned;  farmers  applied  for  conserv- 

ation work;  3 agreements  ta,ken. 

Magazine--  Conservation  sui'veys  10  percent  completed; -8  farms  planned 
35  farmers  applied  for  work;  8 agreements  signed. 

Mine  Creek — Conservation  surveys  b percent  completed;  lIi-  farms 

planned;  5U  farmers  applied  for  work  to  be  started;  11 
agreements  entered  into. 
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LOUISIANA  HAS  BANNER  WINTER  COVER  CROP  YEAR 

More  than  300,000,  acres  were  planted  to  virinter  cover  crops 
in  Louisiana  last  fall,  an  increase  of  100,000  acres  over  the  area 
planted  to  winter  .cov.er  in  the  fall  of  1936. 

In  line  with  the.  barn.0r  cover  crop  year  throughout  the  state 
cooperators  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  six  project 
and  11  CCC  camp  areas,  d.evoted  ,approximc,tely  1G,000  acres  to  winter 
cover  crops  of  fotc.ti,.  Austrian  Winter  Peas,  Bur  Clover  and  other 
legumes,  this  acreage  representing,  in  most  cases,  a 100  per  cent, 
or  more,  incroaso  over  the  area  planted  to  winter  cover  in.  1936. 

During  a recent,  tour  over  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas 
in  Louisiana  it  was  learned  that  the  cover  cron  progr£im  is  being 
enthusiastically  received  .by  cooperators.  .Almost  mtiiout  exception 
the  cooperators , are  co.nvincod  that,  in  addition  to  erosion  control, 
increased  yields  can  be  realized  from  the  turning  under  of  the  crop 
green  to  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Those  that  have  grown 
winter  cover  crops  more  than  a -year  have  checked  their  yields  against 
those  realized  before  winter  cover  crops  wore  grown,  proving  to  thoir 
■OYTTL  satisfaction  what  they  can  expoct  from  this  practice,  ■ >'■ 

Interviews  with  farm.ors  in  all  project  and  camp  areas  showed 
tiiat  there  is  no  general  wide-spread  preference  for  any  one  kind  of 
logumc—  the  preferences  varying  in  the  several  project  and  camp 
areas.  There  ms,  however,  widespread  interest  in  the  use  of  Bur 
Clover  duo  to  the  fact  that  it  reseeds,  thereby  eliminating  tho  need 
for  tho  purchase. of  seed  each  year.  Attacks  of  anthracnoso  caused 
serious  damago  to  Bur  Clover  in  certain  areas;  however,  technicians  and 
.farmers  attributed  this  partly  to  wot  weather,  and  in  spite  of  tho 
dam.ago,  plan  to  plant  additional  acreage  next  year.  Vetch  converts  who 
obto.inod  unusually  high  yields  of  green  matter  tonnage  to  tho  aero  i.n 
the  hill  sections  expressed  tho  belief  that  tho  amount  of  green  matter 
available  to  bo  turned  under  m.ade  tho  pi;rchase  of  vetch  seed  each  year 
a profitable  investment. 

An  outstand.ing  example  of  the  possibilities  of  Bur  Clover  is 
found  on  the  fana  of  Milos  McKee  in  the  Koithville  area.  This  farm 
of  200  acres  has  become  the  center  of  attention  o-f  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  Louisiana  and  East  Texo.s  boca.uso  of  its  IfL-acro  field  of  Bur 
Clover,  This  field  was  considorod  roa.dy  for  abandonment  several  years 
ago  duo  to  advanced  shoot  erosion,  but  Mr,  McKoo  planted  it  solid  to 
Bur  Clover,  lie  permits  the  clover  to  reseed  itself  before  he  turns  it 
under  for  soil  improvement.  Last  year  it  was  turned  ixndcr  in  May  and 
cotton  ms  not  planted  until  Juno  6,  Tho  cotton  yield  ms  c.  bale  to 
the  acre.  This  year  there  is  an  excellent  stand  of  clover  which  has 
been  heavily  pastured  by  cattle  and  hogs.  Sleek,  fat  hogs  attest  the 
forage  value  of  this  crop,  yot  no  appreciable  impression  has  been  made 
on  the  sto,nd. 
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The  folloi7irLg  Lt:uisiana  ExporiiuGut  Station  tables  prcosont  a 
striking  picture  of  incroased  cotton  yields  obtained  by  the  turning 
imdor  of  -winter  cover  crops: 

Northeast  Louisiana  Exporimont  Station 

Ca  lhoun77Lc)U  i ^ana 


Cover  Crop 

Av, Yield 
Cover  Crop 
lbs,  per  A. 

Av,  Yield 
Cotton, lbs. 
per  A. 

Av»  Inoreo.se 
Cotton, lbs. 
per  A. 

Years 

tost 

ran  ■ 

Monantha  Vetch 

31,157 

2,li^6 

1,122 

6 

Co'-nmon  Votch 

20,857 

2,032 

1,009 

6 

Hairy  Votch 

20,665 

2,079 

1,057 

8 

Hungarian  Vetch 

22,059 

2,099 

1,030 

7 

A, Winter  Peas 

17,299 

1,392 

870 

8 

So.E'ar  Clover 

l6,22i|. 

1,997 

978 

7 

North  Louisiana  Experiment  Station 


S'C,  Joseph, 

Louisiana 

Cover  9^op 

Cover  Crop 
Yield, tons 

Cotton  Fer- 
tilization 

Seed  Cotton 
lbs, per  A, 

1936 

Inc, 

over 

check 

plot 

6 yi's, 
Av.nd, 

6 yrs, 
Av, inc 

over 

check 

Bare,  no 
cover  crop 

600  lbs,  N 7I^2 

Soda  Supor- 
fihos.M, Potash  ■ 

218 

1,0U9 

oh 

257 

Bare,  chock 

\ 

300  lbs, 
Suporphos, 

M, Potash 

52I1. 

792 

Hainy  Vetch 

5.68 

360  lbs, 
Suporphos, 

M,  Potash 
(Spring) 

615 

91 

1,036 

2144 

Hairy  Vetch 

6.69 

360  lbs, 
Suporphos. 

M, Potash 
(Fall) 

5.69 

h5 

957 

165 

A, Winter  Peas 

6.36' 

30  lbs, 
Suporphos, 

M,  Potash 
( Sxmnior ) 

738 

21J4 

1,00 

20 

A, Winter  Peas 

6,92 

360  lbs, 

Sn.-^ornbos 

7l4ij 

220 

967 

175 
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- EARLY  SOUTHERN  GIANT  BUR  CLOVER  PROMISING  TONTER  COVER  AlID 

SOIL  imOVING  CROP, 

By 

■ W,'  M,  Nixon, 

Assistant  Agronomist, 

A Icgnrac  that  has  shovm  much  promise  for  use' as  a winter  cover 
crop  in  the  Coastal  'Plains  area  of'  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  to 
conserve  the  soil  and  ■as_  a green  manure  crop  to  improve  the  soil  is 
Early  Southern  Giant  Bur  Clover  (Medicago  arabica). 

This  early  strain  has  an  advantage  over  the  corairi.on  Southern  bur, 
and  California  bur  clover  in  that  it  matures  from  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  in  the  spring,  ''A'hcro  a.  good  stand  is  obtained  the  clover  gives 
complete  ground  cover  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  affords 
protective  cover  m\ich  earlier  than  votch. 

Farmers  cooperating  mth  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  cstab^ 
lished  seed  plots  of  bur  clover  ranging  from  to  1 aero  in  size.  From 
an  average  acre.,  plot  enough  seed  can  be  secured  to  seed  I5  acres.  This 
is  a distinct  advantage  over  other  crops  in  that  seed  will  not  have  to 
bo  purchased  each  year. 

On  maturing  -the  seed  usually  drop  to  the  ground  or  shatter  off 
■when  being  rakod  for  harvesting. 

Giant  Southern  bur,  maloing  a somevdiat  larger  growth  than  the  other 
bur  clovers,  produpos  an  abmidanco  of  ^ green  material.  Experiment  station 
results  have  shov'm  the  residual  valpe  to  bo  as  much  as  ^18,90  per  acre 
when  used  as  a green  manure  crop. 

Early  Southern  Giant  bur  clover  is  adapted  to  all  vroll  drained 
Coastal  Plains  soils,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  deep  sands. 

To  secure  a start  of  Southern  Giant  bur  clover  an  aero  of  good 
fertile  soil  should  be  selected  for  the  seed  plot.  Best  results  have 
been  obtained  whore  the  seeds  wore  planted  on  the  beds  or  ridge.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  break  the  land,  'Alien  cotton  or  corn  has  boon  the 
preceding  crop,  the  middles  should  be  run  out  throv/ing  the  s oil  toward 
the  ridge  before  planting.  The  seed  should  be  planted  from  August  1 to 
November  1,  using  five  to  ton  bushels  of  seed  in  tte'bur  per  acre.  The 
sood  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  barnyard  manure,  using  approximately 
ton  bushels  of  manure  to  one  bushel  of  seed.  After  mixing  vdth  manure 
the  seed  should  bo  planted  on  the  ridge,  dropping  a handful  eveiyRii  to 
30  inches  on  the  ridgo. 
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Before  harvcGting  the  seed  the  old  vines  should  ho  rcruovod  mth 
a rake  or  harrow.  The  seed  can  then  he  swept  with  an  ordinary  house 
broom,  sacked  and  stored.  The  plants  should  bo  turned  under  after  seed 
have  matured,  and  allowed  to  doco.y  for  at  least  two 'weeks  before  a now 
crop  is  to  bo  planted.  It  is  advisable  to  always  have  a seed  plot  in 
case  that  seed  do  not  rOsood  the  following  year. 

Duo  to  its  early  maturing  qualities,  abundance  of  seed  produced, 
prolific  vegetative  grovrbh,  ability  to  hoscod  itself,  its  value  as  an 
erosion  control  and  soil  improwing  crop,  it  is  felt  that  Early  Southern 
Giant  bur  clover  has  wonderful  possibilities  as  a winter  cover  crop  in 
the  Coastal  Plains  area,  • ' 


STRIP  CROPS  PREVEl'IT  TERIhlCE  DAiaGE 


By 

H,  B,  Martin, 

Soil  Conservationist, 


Strip  crops  used  in  connection  vdth  terraces  proved  their  vrorth 
by  preventing  excessive  damage  to  terraces'  during  the  recent  rain  of 
cloudburst  proportions  vdiich  fell  in  the  Coushatta,  Louisiana  project 
area,  ■ ’ 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians 
from,  the  Coushatta  project  and.  the’  regional  office  who  made  an  inspect 
tion  of  the  area  after  tho  rain,  vhich  occurred  on  April  15# 

The  rainfall  varied  from  I|., I}.’ inches  which  fell  in  an  hour  and 
l|-5  minutes  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  nov/  work  area  to  9*25  inches 
which  fell  diuring  a tvfo  hour  period  in  the  Ashland  area.  Cooperators 
in  tho  area  stated  that  the  rain  'was  the  heaviest  fall  over  recorded 
in  this' section  over  such  a.  short  period  of  time,  ^he  rain  fell  an 
ground  saturated  by  heavy' rains  which  had  occurred  iiitermi'btently 
during  the  vrook  preceding,  which  put  a further  strain  on  conservation 
practices. 

In  spite  of  tho  hoaty  _damgc_  done  to  farms  as  a resT,ilt  of  'this 
unprecedented  rain  it  wns  tho  opinion  of  observers  that  the  dam.age 
would  have  been  even  greater  on  terraced  fields  if  strip  crops  had  not 
boon  used.  It  was  estimated  that  85  pen  cent  of  tho  terrace  breaks 
occurred  where  there  was  no  protection  by  strips  and  oaily  15  per  cent 
of  the  breaks  occurred  where  strip  crops  w-cre  used  in  addition  to 
terraces,  'i'ilajor  terrace  breaks  occurred  on  farms  v>rhore  the  terraces 
had  only  recently  been  constructed  and  strips  had  not  yet  been  planted. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  observers  that  oat  and  vetch  mixtures 
in  strips  provided  a denser  vegetative  mat  and  afforded  more  protec- 
tion than  did  oats  alone  pr  Austrian  Winter  Peas  alone,  -It  was  ob- 
served that  considerable  finger  r/ashes  developed  on  the  back  sides 
of  terraces  where  the  qntire  ridge  was  not  protected  by  a strip  crop 
aiid  this  in  turn  caused  more  vrashing  between  the  terrace  intervals 
than  rjus  noted  on  fields  virhore  the  water  was  spread  out  by  the  strip 
crop  gro^rn  over  the  entire  terrace  ridge. 

Strip  crops  proved  very  effective  in  roducii-^  terrace  breaks 
which  would  have  occurred  due  to  overtopping,  • It  was  noted  in  several 
instances  that  channels  silted  forcing  the  water  over  the  terraces, 
but  aio  break  occurred  where  vetch  and  oats  were  grovra  on  the  terrace* 

The  rain  also  proved  the  value  of  winter  cover  crops  inasmuch 
as  there  was  less  washing  on  fields  with  cover  crops  even  where  the 
crops  had  recently  been  -^rned  under. 

This  was  illustrated  by  observations  on  the  farm  of  J,  F*  White, 
where  two  terraced  fields  were  checked  after  the  rain.  Strip  crops  and 
cover  crops  were  planted  on  ore  field  and  the  vetch  had  recently  been 
turned  under.  Four  terraces  overtopped  but  none  broke.  Only  a few 
washes  were  observed  in  tho  terrace  intervals  and  very  little  silt 
accumulated  in  the  channels.  On  another  field  where  terraces  had  just 
been  constructed  and  no  strips  or  cover  crops  had  been  planted  there 
was  considerable  erosion  in  tho  terrace  intervals  and  much  silting  in 
tho  terrace  channel.  Several  terraces  in  this  field  overtopped  and 
broke,  Mr,  White  expressed  tlie  belief  that  ho  could  adequately  control 
silting  of  terrace  channels  by  soil  washed  between  tho  terrace  intervals 
by  planting  strips  above  thg  terrace  channel  and  strips  on  the  torraco. 
He  v\ras  panticularly  emphatic  about  desiring  the  terro.co  to  bo  completely 
covered  mth  the  strip  crop  to  prevent  tho  vreakening  of  tlio  back  side 
by  the  formation  of  finger  washes. 

All  vfork  in  the  Coushatta  area  vras  designed  to  care  for  a 10-yoar 
frequency  and  it  stood  up  remarkably  well  in  tho  face  of  rain  that  was 
undoubtedly  a 50  year,  or  possibly  a 100  year,  frequency  fall. 
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TF]Z,  PROJECT  MONOGRAPH 


Another  fiscal  year  in  the  history  of  the  Soil  Cernorvata. on 
Service  is  apprcachitig  its  close*  '-^le  end  Of  another  year  vdll  mrk 
the  conclusion  of  cn otlier  chapter  in  the  project  monograph#  Sor.io 
projects  vdll  write  ’’finis"  to  the  third  chapter;  others  vdll  close 
only  their  second  chapters* 

Ydth  the  periodical  changes  of  personnel  at  the  variovis  proj- 
ects has  cone  the  realization  that  the  project  nenograph,  if  it  is 
to  becone  a conpleto  record,  nust  be  kept  up  to  date— nonth  by  nonth 
and  year 'by  year*  Staff  technicians  vj’ho  have  followed  the  progress 
of  the  work  for  long  periods  of  tine  have  in  their  possession  roany 
valuable  itens  of  obsorvr.ticnal  information  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  ^vork  vdiich  vdll  add  to  the  conplctencss  of  tl:c  nonograph. 

If  these  non  arc  transferred  tc:  now  stations  before  they  have  incor- 
porated their  findings  in  die  uonograph  the  record  \dll  lack  vital 
agricultural  inforr.ation* 

Dcnonstrational  projects  of  the  typo  established  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  unique  in  tho  field  of  agriculture,  there- 
fore, it  is  inportant  to  agricultural  literature  that  results  shovring 
the  effectiveness  of  soil  consorvr.tion  practices  bo  sot  dovm  for 
future  use* 

The  nonograph  is  one  of  tho  nost  inportant  reports  kept  by  the 
Service,  inasmuch  s.s  it  is  the  only  narrative  record  of  project 
activities  and  their  effect  on  the  connuni-ty*  It  is  die  only  report 
in  which  personal  obsorvations  co.n  be  recorded.  The  pages  of  Field 
Mcnorandun  No*  ^l6  list  in' detail  all  of  die  topics;  that  should  be 
discussed  in.  tlio  nonograph,  but  it  is  inportant  to  note  that  these 
arc  not  liniting  topics*  Any  other  pcrtincixb  in.foivxit ion  whidi  tho 
project  nanagor  and  his  staff  doom  to  be  of  :aiport.ancc  t:'  "the  history 
of  the  project  can  be  included* 

One  particular  iton  cones  to  nind  at  the  nonont*  Cost  records 
for  the  region  shew  that  the  'per  acre  cost  of  terracing,  is  being 
reduced  fron  year  to  year.  But  the  cost  analysis  fails  to  shev/  why 
and  how  terracing  costs  wore  reduced*  The  project  nenograph  provides 
the  nediun  for  rocordi:.ig  experience  itens  of  this  kind*  It  will  be  of 
tronendous  value  to  those  neii  who  go  into  districts  vrork.  The  narra- 
tive account  of  tho  changes  in  field  procedure  brought  about  by  the 
acquisition  of  increasingly  nore  practical  ideas  on  how  tho  job  could 
be  done  best  under  local  cenditions  undoubtedly  vdll  fern  tho  basis 
for  the  developnent  of  nevr  ideas  by  those  working  in  other  areas* 
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The  project  monograph  is  a cooperati-ve  entorprisc  vjhich 
must  he  dovolopod  and  maintained  vd-th  the  contributions  from  every 
project  staff  member  and.  coordinated  into  a readable  document 
chronologically  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  project  mhnagor. 
Project  soils  technicians,  soil  censbrvationists,  agronomists, 
biologists,  engineers,  and  foresters,  ixi  fact  all  staff  mombers 
have  a definite  responsibility  in  the  compilation  of  the  r.ionograph 
so  that  all  valuable  and  pertinent  information  regarding  the  project 
will  be  placed  in  accessible  and  usable  form.  It  must  be  a document 
v/hich  describes  the  project,  its  v/ork,  its  achievements  and  its 
rd stakes.  It  must  be  a sumrntion  of  five  or  six  years  vrork  in  the 
same  area*  It  must  shew  hov/  land  use  i/vas  reorganized,  the  results 
obtained,  and  tho  methods  employed  to  bring  about  the.  change.  It 
should  contrast  the, now  land  use  picture  mth  that  v/hich  existed 
before  the  project  was  csto.blishod, 

^e  questions,  which  ray  bo  asked  by  project  personnel  regard- 
ing this  compilation  logically  mil  bos  How  can  all  of  ' -this  bo  done 
and  viion?  The  answer  is,  if  you  have  not  already  begun,  start  now. 
The  problem' in  each  project  is  distinctly  an  individual  one.  Rain- 
fall, crops,  farmers,  and  farms  differ  in  their  relationships  to 
laiid  use  in  the  various  areas  of  the  region.  Hence,  it  is  of 
general  importance  that  specific  local  conditicaas  be  recorded.  By  a 
system  of  coordinated,  invostigaiion  all  technicians  can  secure 
scientific  information  Tdiich  will  enhance  the  value  of  tho  monograph, 

Tlxe  monogrooph  serves  tc-  crystallize  the  knowledge  gained  in 
five  or  six  yoo.rs  of  work  in  both  operations  and  maintenance.  It 
ivill  set' forth  a program  for  future  vrork,  backed  by  inforr.iation 
gathered,  tested  and  recorded  by  the  project  staff,  which  mil  servo 
as  a guide  to  elinina.to  non-os  sent  ials  and  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  useless  errors. 
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CHIEF  TO  SPEAK  AT  THREE  I'CEETINGS  IN  JURE 


Dr*  H,  H*  Bcniicbt,  IVasMng-bcn,  D,  C.^  Chief  of  the  Soil  Con- 
sorvation  Service  vlll  attend  and  speak  at  throe  nootiiigs  to  he  held 
in  the  region  next  nonth — tvro  in  Texas  and  one  in  Arkansas. 

On  June  9,  Dr,  Bcmiett  mil  attend  the  third  annual  field 
da^'  of  the  Tlaldron  Project  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  spon- 
sored by  the  Scott  County  Soil  Conservation  Association  and  other 
interested  groups.  Ho  i/lll  nake  the  principal  address* 

Ho  mil  attend  tie  aa'mual  field  day  of  the  Vernon,  Texas, 
project  on  J\mc  13.  Iho  field  day  is  s]ponsorGd  by  the  Adams  Creok 
Soil  Conservation  Association,  Dr,  Bennett  v/ill  nako  tho  principal 
address* 

He  will  bo  one  of  the  principal  speakers  for  tho  course, 
’'Conservation  of  Hatural  Resources, " being  offered  for  six  weeks 
this  sw.iner  by  tho  Horth  Toxas  State  Teachers  College  at  Denton, 
Texas,  Dr*  Bennett  mil  deliver  his  address,  ’’introduction  to  tho 
Study  of  ’via ter  and  Soil  Cons  orvo.tion,”  on  June  ll}.*  Tho  Denton 
course  includes  the  divisions  of  Flnorals,  llater  and  Soil,  llildlifo. 
Forests,  Hunaai  Ro sources  and  Recreation  andi.  Needed  Education  and 
Legislation,  ”l'ho  course  opens  June  6 and  co^itinuos  through  July  15* 
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